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investment of energy which shall be innocent in itself and 
yet give occasion for preserving and develpping the old 
vigor, once applied to more questionable purposes, may be 
safely left to impetuous and inventive youth. Given courage 
and simplicity and the qualities which make good comrades, 
I hope that they will always be able to find modes of test- 
ing and strengthening themselves. So long as such qualities 
exist, and that will be as long as society is in a moderate healthy 
state, their possessors will recognize in Nansen a congenial 
spirit and be stimulated and encouraged by the record of his 
adventures. 

Leslie Stephen. 
London. 



CITIZENSHIP. 

By citizenship I mean the duties and rights that each mem- 
ber of a political society has towards the state of which 
he forms a part. No other English word, so far as I know, 
fully expresses these complex relations : " patriotism," " na- 
tionality," " suffrage," are all in different ways too narrow. 
If the word itself is a comparatively new one, the idea which 
it expresses is as old as civilized society. It reaches back to 
the time when men first began to group themselves together 
in societies for common life and government more compre- 
hensive than the village and more concentrated and developed 
than the life of the horde or of the tribe. I cannot venture 
into the field of the anthropologist and discuss the possible 
sources of the city, nor am I enough of a philosopher to ex- 
amine the philosophic basis of civic life : I would rather call 
attention to the idea of citizenship as exhibited in different 
stages of the world's history,- i.e., in the western world of Eu- 
rope and America, to which it distinctively belongs. Such 
a survey may suggest to us what conception of citizenship we 
at the end of the nineteenth century may appropriate as our 
own. Every now and again it is well for us to re-examine the 
current terms of our political and social conversation, that we 
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may realize afresh the significance which use and habit and 
the wear and tear of time have dimmed to our eyes. Possibly 
we may discover, by the way, new matters of interest, — in any 
case, we may clear up our ideas. 

Let us look, then, at some typical moments in the history 
of Europe and see what were the ideas of citizenship which 
they embodied in their institutions or which found expression 
in the thought of their best thinkers, and then turn to the 
life of our own day and ask how far and in what proportions 
these several ideas have been incorporated, or may hereafter 
be incorporated, in the thought and practice of our every-day 
life. Matthew Arnold compares man's efforts to construct 
society and government to a child forming one word after 
another from a heap of letters put in his hand : 

" And man has turned them many times, made Greece, 
Rome, England, France; — yes, nor in vain essay'd 
Way after way, changes that never cease ; 
The letters have combined, something was made." 

Are we to believe that the words so fashioned have borne 
no relation to one another, have been just the disconnected 
and fortuitous outcome of blind gropings after truth and 
order ? or may we not find in them some continuity of devel- 
opment, some sort of progress from narrower to wider notions 
of citizenship and of a commonwealth ? Let us see. Take 
the great periods of civic life, — Athens, Rome, Mediaeval 
Italy, the England of the Renaissance. 

For the root ideas of government as of art and science, we 
must turn to Greece. Mr. Warde Fowler, in his " City State," 
and Prof. Seeley, in his " Lectures on Political Science," have 
brought out into clearness the essential distinction between 
the constitutions of the ancient world and of the modern. 
England and France of to-day are "nation-states," Athens 
and Republican Rome were " city-states." This means that 
in the old Greek world the city is the unit of government, 
and that its area is limited by the fact that all citizens are to 
take part immediately and in person in the duties of govern- 
ment, — in the law court and the assembly, in the election of 
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magistrates and the making of laws.* All citizens share and 
share alike in the privileges and burdens of the city to which 
they belong. " We alone," says Pericles, in the noble speech 
which Thucydides puts into his mouth as the justification of 
the Athenian constitution and character, " we alone consider 
the man who takes no interest in public affairs not as a harm- 
less, but as a useless character." Or if we turn to a sadder 
and more struggling generation at Athens, to the age of 
Demosthenes, when civic life is more divided and differen- 
tiated, when professionalism, in the army and in oratory, is 
ousting the old idea of Pericles that every citizen is to be 
capable of every duty, we still find the same ideal of common 
service pressed home on the Athenians by their greatest 
orator. 

" If you get rid, all of you, of the spirit of evasion ; if each 
man will show himself ready to act wherever duty calls him 
and he can possibly render service to the state ; he that has 
money, being ready to contribute it ; he that is of military age, 
to take the field ; in one brief word, if you are willing to depend 
on no one but yourselves, and will give up each one of you 
hoping that he can remain idle while his neighbor does every- 
thing for him, then I say you will come to your own; if God 
will, you will recover once again the position which your past 
indolence has thrown away, and you will punish Philip !" f 

The citizenship to which Demosthenes thus appeals is 
based upon three principles: (i) freedom of person and 
speech ; (2) equality before the law and in civic opportunity 
and service ; (3) law as at once the expression and the safe- 
guard of the ordered life of free citizens. These are the con- 
ditions of citizenship. What is their outcome ? It is a civic 
character — or ethos — showing itself in devoted service, rivalry 
for the honors, moral rather than material, which the people 
can bestow. In the individual life — self-control, devotion, and 
activity; in the life of the city, as one state among many, 



* The point is brought graphically home to us by the play of Aristophanes 
where we see the citizens compelled into the Ekklesia by the ruddled cord. 
f Phil. i. 7. 
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the pursuit of the path of honor, the maintenance of the good 
name of Athens as the guardian of free government in the 
Greek world ; and, finally, a temper of noble generosity which 
is ready to forgive and forget in the face of a common danger 
or in the maintenance of a great cause. 

We are all familiar with the fact that this " free" city, like 
all the states of the ancient world, was only free in name, for it 
rested upon the forced labor of a population of slaves. But, even 
apart from this radical defect, the ideal is one which the very 
speeches which set it forth acknowledge to have been but im- 
perfectly and spasmodically realized at Athens. We have only 
to read the contemporary writings of Plato to see how deeply 
the best men of that age felt that Athens and the Athenians 
fell short of the pattern of the civic life. For Plato's Republic, 
if on the one hand it is an exhibition in an ideal world of the 
philosophical principles which he conceives to lie at the root 
of conduct and character, a solution from the social side of 
the vexed problem of human education in its widest sense, is 
on the other hand a criticism of the Greek state as it existed 
in his day, and a proposal for a practical reform. Briefly, his 
reform lies in putting all government upon a basis of trained 
capacity. Education in the fullest and deepest sense is the 
condition of political leadership : the principle of the state is 
not equality, but justice, — i.e., the distribution to every man 
of power and service according to his capacity. The philoso- 
pher alone is to rule, because he alone has the wisdom which 
the ruler needs, the power to see things as they are. To 
achieve this end society is reconstructed and the family is 
sacrificed. There is no need to criticise now the details of 
Plato's city. All that I am concerned to point out is that 
here, too, we find two leading ideas : first, Every man, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the philosopher to the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, is to think not of his own, but 
of the city's good ; second, The outcome of this polity again 
is not mere material wealth or physical excellence, but charac- 
ter. Justice in the state — the fair apportionment to every man 
of what is fittest for him — finds its fruit in the life of each citi- 
zen (though in varying degrees according to their gifts), in the 
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perfect and harmonious development of man's complex nature, 
in which spontaneity and discipline find their proper balance, 
and the mental, the moral, and the physical are happily recon- 
ciled. In a word, to Plato and to Demosthenes, as to Aris- 
totle, the state is vital and human, not abstract or mechanical.* 
Citizenship is the product of living forces and of a social and 
political atmosphere. 

Neither the eloquence of Demosthenes nor the philosophic 
imagination of Plato sufficed to reconstruct the failing fabric 
of Athenian city life, and the free cities of Hellas, after enjoy- 
ing for a few brief generations that heightened sense of civic 
and intellectual existence to which we owe so much, had to 
give way to the ruder but more vigorous force of a military 
monarchy ; yet the city-life which the Macedonian conqueror 
carried with him into Asia still bore within it, though in a 
shrunken and imperfect form, the fruitful idea of self-govern- 
ment and public service which had made the greatness of the 
states of Greece. 

The Macedonian Empire and the Greek world which it had 
absorbed became, before many generations had passed, a part 
of the wider Empire of Rome. Rome has given us the words 
"citizen" and "civic." What does the Roman state con- 
tribute to our conception of civic life ? Rome, like Athens, 
started as a city-state, and for a long time she was only one 
among many sovereign cities in Italy. But when Rome, by 
strength of character and a genius for war and government, be- 
came the dominant power in the peninsula, she came face to 
face with a problem which no city of Greece had solved, — 
how to adapt the habits and constitution of a city-state to the 
government of widely scattered communities in Italy and dis- 
tant provinces beyond the sea. There is not time to trace 
how the Senate of Rome took the place of the nominal sov- 

* " At Larissa," said Gorgias the Sophist, " citizens are manufactured by the 
magistrates." (We cannot convey the humor of the Greek ; it is as though he 
said that the citizens of Birmingham were Brummagem goods, or that Florentines 
could be made as easily as florins.) But Gorgias, as Aristotle tells us, was iron- 
ical ; and it is clear that to the Greek thinkers citizens were not a manufactured 
article. 
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ereign, the Comitia of citizens, and became the centre of all 
government, gathering into its powerful grasp the control of 
the executive and the legislative, and along with this the 
formation of that mos maiorum, that constitutional tradition, 
which was for so long the ruling force in Roman politics. All 
that need here be noticed is that (1) In Rome, as in Greece, 
the state made great demands on the citizen, and (2) To the 
Roman, as to the Greek, his constitution was valuable as an 
instrument for the production of character, virtus or manli- 
ness, the power to conquer the world and order it aright. It 
is true that government here did not appeal directly to the 
whole body of citizens, as at Athens, but within the narrow 
circle of Senatorial families which was enriched from time to 
time by new material from without, it called forth some of 
the strongest qualities of government and public service which 
the world has ever seen. The conquest first of Italy and then 
of the neighboring powers of the Mediterranean showed what 
could be accomplished by this " extraordinary government by 
ordinary men." The type of character was more severe and 
narrow than the Athenian, less versatile and more concen- 
trated, but what it lacked in width of culture was fully made 
up for by vigor and capacity for rule. And this governing 
capacity found expression in two institutions which have en- 
riched the political thought of Europe and have colored our 
modern conception of citizenship. First, the Roman genius 
for law developed a legal system which has formed the basis 
of many of the codes of the modern world, and influenced 
them all. It was this which made possible the orderly gov- 
ernment of that wide Empire which was organized out of the 
series of conquests begun by the Senate and completed by 
the Caesars. Secondly, the growth and organization of this 
Empire brought into prominence for the first time the double 
aspect of citizenship as at once local and imperial. 

Rome thus contributes to our modern idea of citizenship 
two important elements which help to bridge the gap between 
the ancient world and that world of politics in which we 
move to-day. The cities with Roman rights, whether in 
Italy itself or in the scattered provinces, could not share even 
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in the nominal exercise of the Roman franchise. All alike 
were governed from Rome by the centralized government of 
the new monarchy. The citizens within the Empire enjoyed 
the privileged status and the private rights of Roman citizens, 
but they could not really share in the Imperial government 
unless they made their way to Rome and into the Roman 
Senate and the official careers still associated with it. The 
Roman citizenship to which the Apostle Paul lays claim is 
identified not so much with political rights as with personal 
status and personal privilege. On the other hand, Municipal 
government, developed and encouraged by imperial patrons 
on. the old lines of local self-government in Italy, plays a 
large and active part in the life of the Roman people. Thus 
we see for the first time the idea of local government as dis- 
tinguished from imperial government and coexisting with it. 
For the first time in the full sense a citizenship comes into 
being which includes the two notions of participation in a 
self-governing community and a privileged membership in a 
widely extended empire. But the citizenship was still limited 
to a fraction of the population, and for them, too, it was but 
a faint and imperfect copy of the old. The very vastness of 
the Empire meant loss of civic unity and loss of civic charac- 
ter. The Roman Empire was a complex of many nations, 
its citizenship was long the attribute of a limited and privi- 
leged class, and when it was extended to all the subjects of 
the Empire it had become no more than " the shadow of a 
great name." 

The Greek city had fallen through its intense individual- 
ism. Roman citizenship failed because it became universal. 
It lost the power to create a common character and to com- 
mand a common allegiance. Something was needed which 
should be less narrow than the city-state, and less wide than 
a world-empire, before the modern conception of citizenship 
could be realized. 

In the city politics of Mediaeval Italy we find revived in a 
new form the Greek idea of citizenship. There is the same 
intense activity within a limited area, the same intimate par- 
ticipation in civic duties and privileges, the same pride in the 
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material and spiritual development of the city itself. But 
faction, the ruin of the cities of Greece, is rife in the Italian, 
and here it is animated by a bitterness if possible more per- 
sonal and more intense. You have only to read the burning 
words of Dante to see to what depths the civic spirit might 
descend. 

" Ah, servile Italy, thou home of sorrow, 
Ship with no pilot in a mighty storm, 
Thy lordship narrowed to a house of shame." * 

And, in bitter irony, of his own city of Florence, — 

" Ay make thee glad, thou hast good reason why, — 
So rich, so peaceful and so wise withal 1 
How many times within thy memory 

Laws, coinage, customs, office, hast thou changed, 
And all thy members many times renewed." f 

But other and ampler ideas of citizenship were in the air. 
The Roman Empire had left to the world the idea of a wider 
and a juster rule, and the Christian theory of a universal citi- 
zenship, though it was but parodied in the secularized Church 
of the Papacy, had enlarged and ennobled men's views of the 
possibilities of political life. And so in the minds of some 
of the noblest men of the time the thought of the Holy 
Roman Empire comes in to correct and purify the perverted 
and corrupted forms of civic life. Throughout the " Divina 
Commedia" of Dante, and more explicitly in his " De Mon- 
archia," is expressed the belief in an universal kingdom to 
which all the states of Europe are to be subject and in which 
divided Italy is to find unity and peace. From our point of 
view this stage of civic life is interesting, because it is the last 
appearance in history of the city-state. It has enriched our 
world with great masterpieces of literature and art, but in its 
strength and in its weakness it belongs to the older world : 
the nation-states of Europe had come into being and the 
city-states could not survive beside them; for the Holy 
Roman Empire, though it continued to count for much and 

* Purg. vi. 76. •(■ Ibid., 128. 
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kept alive in Europe the idea of order and civil relations 
among states, never fulfilled the promise of Dante's dream. 

We must come nearer home to see the idea of citizenship 
take a fresh development in the " nation-state." For centu- 
ries England was a divided polity. The period of warring 
kingdoms, the period of feudalism, had to pass away before 
the English conception of citizenship could grow to its ful- 
ness. It is no accident that the age of our greatest poet is 
the age, also, in which the nation first becomes fully conscious 
of itself, and the unity of citizenship is felt as a real and 
national bond, a source of pride to every Englishman, claim- 
ing his allegiance and devotion. The historical plays of 
Shakespeare are not history, but they record once for all the 
idea of the free English people, now at last finding its full 
expression in a formed and definite national character, and 
resting on the possession of a compact and independent terri- 
tory. England stands clear and aloof from the claims of 
Pope and Emperor which distract the continent, and seeks 
abroad new outlets for its young and lusty vigor in distant 
exploration and adventure. The gates of a new world are 
opened, and the strong sense of national life finds expression 
in the creations of the dramatist, just as the newly wakened 
hopes of human knowledge find their prophet in the phil- 
osopher-statesman who tried to lead his fellow-countrymen 
by a new way into the promised land of universal science. 

The nation has come into being, and the citizenship which 
we recognize is no longer the share in one city, no longer, 
even, as in the Roman Empire, the passive participation in a 
world-wide polity, but a free and active share in political as 
well as in personal rights and duties. The Englishman, like 
the Roman of the Empire, is a member of a smaller as well 
as of a wider society ; he has ties which bind him to town 
and parish, as well as to king and Parliament. So far they 
are alike; but his share in the larger polity, unlike that of 
the Roman, is coming to be exercised in a political as well as 
in a social sense. He is an active member of the body politic, 
with a true share in the government of his country, as well 
as in the pride and privilege and opportunity which his citi- 
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zenship affords him. How is this possible ? The answer is 
this, and it marks the new stage of political development : 
Representation has given a new character and new possibilities 
to national life. Imperial and municipal claims can now be 
reconciled in a real sense. The possession of civil rights was 
still, no doubt, limited, and a long period of struggle between 
King and Parliament ensued before the English citizen entered 
fully into his inheritance, before the idea of self-government 
was fully embodied in the supremacy of a representative 
Parliament. Side by side with this internal and constitu- 
tional development, there went on a more or less continuous 
expansion without, which has given some of its characteristic 
features to our nation as we know it to-day. With the growth 
of our foreign possessions we have entered into a new and 
wider world, in which we have not yet fully realized the 
duties and responsibilities which our citizenship carries with 
it, any more than we have yet fully adapted our organs of 
government to the new conditions. Like the Englishman of 
Shakespeare's day, we have still laid upon us the double 
claim of local and national ties ; but our membership in the 
nation of which we form a part has received a vastly wider 
range, and the growth of our state has been so rapid and so 
extensive that we have not yet had time or patience to adjust 
our old ideas to the new place we are called upon to fill. 
What ideal of citizenship are we going to maintain in this new 
world? On the answer to this, as made by the country at 
large, the future of England will in the main depend. How 
far is it possible to adapt what is best in the old-world notions 
of citizenship to this new society and to the conflicting 
claims which it makes upon us ? For us surely, as for the 
Athenians whom Demosthenes addressed, there is no better 
rule than to frame our conduct by the pattern of what is 
noblest in the past, and to live up to our inheritance. Let us 
look back for a moment over the ground we have traversed. 

In Greece we have seen the free development of the indi- 
vidual citizen controlled by the idea of personal service. In 
the Roman Empire we have traced, along with the reconcili- 
ation of local and imperial government, an ideal of universal 
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law and order as the privilege of all citizens and the giiardian 
of civilized life for them and for their subjects. Mediaeval 
Italy has shown us the intense city-life of the Greek, with a 
difference. Citizenship is still restricted, but free labor and 
wide commerce have broadened its foundations, and the ideas 
of the Church and the Empire have enlarged its range of 
vision. Finally, in Shakespeare's England we are confronted 
by the eager spirit of a young nation beginning to make 
free use in every sphere of the gifts of enterprise and gov- 
ernment which it has come to recognize as its own. In what 
relation do we stand ourselves to these ideas and principles 
of the past ? 

We are no longer, like the Greek, exercising civic rights 
within the narrow compass of a single city, supported by a 
slave population without rights and without opportunity. We 
are like the Roman, in that our citizenship finds its field in a 
wide range of empire ; but our individual responsibility is in- 
tensified far beyond his, because we are all, in a sense, through 
the Parliament and Ministry which represent us, members of 
the governing body in whose hands lie the guidance and con- 
trol of our world-wide interests and duties. Like the citizens 
of Florence or Venice, we have each of us his own city or 
country-side to think of and to live for, but our interest in 
them is distracted by considerations of a far wider scope than 
ever Venice dreamt of when she still held " the gorgeous East 
in fee." The glory of England as Shakespeare saw it is ours 
to keep and cherish, but the chaty carries with it to-day a far 
more momentous issue, while its demands come upon us no 
longer with the vivid and concentrated force of the old ap- 
peal. Our citizenship is diffused in more ways than one, for 
the population of our own island has enormously increased, 
while the larger England, in India and the Colonies, lays upon 
us obligations of sympathy and responsibility unequalled in 
the history of the world. Thus our duties have grown, while 
the very increase brings with it a danger that our personal 
sense of duty may diminish. 

Can we face our responsibilities ? Have the old ideas any 
value for us ? Many of us, from the mere complexity of the 
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situation, are disposed to set aside all such claims. We are 
inclined to regard our country as the most comfortable home, 
our colonies as the most obvious outlet for the unoccupied 
talents of our younger kinsfolk, our national honor and pres- 
tige as the natural accompaniment of our success and a cred- 
itable and convenient resource in foreign travel. We are 
ready to criticise with equal frankness our local and imperial 
authorities, our parish council, or the Ministry of the day, 
while for ourselves we quietly pursue our own professions or 
devote ourselves to self-culture or to meeting the thousand 
and one demands of family and social life. To some of us, 
indeed, " society" has taken the place of the city and the state, 
and government and its ministers are only valued so far as 
they can be made to serve the purposes of social ambition or 
personal display. It is no doubt a true instinct which makes 
us prize government and political organization only so far as 
they contribute to the life and to the well-being of the com- 
munity. But what is the community ? To take " society" in 
the limited sense as identical with the state is, of course, a 
ludicrous travesty of the political ideal. We have all of us 
now accepted the fact that all classes, except criminals and 
paupers, are to share in government and civil rights. How, 
then, are the old ideas to be applied to the new order ? It 
was easy, you may say, to be a good citizen in a city so small 
that the things for which he wrought and fought were daily 
visible to the eyes of every citizen, when service was done not 
for an unknown multitude or a vague abstraction, but for the 
neighbors of one's own hearth, the companions of one's every- 
day walk and conversation, as at Athens or Rome ; or when 
the concentration of power in a few hands, as at Venice or in 
Republican Rome, gave a peculiar zest to the performance of 
duty and the exercise of privilege. "You call us to be citi- 
zens," it may be urged, " but citizens of what city ? To be 
one in five hundred makes existence worth having ; even to be 
one among ten thousand is still to count for something, but 
what is one citizen among millions ?" 

To this cry there are two answers : first, No man can cut 
himself loose from the society in which he was born and bred, 
Vol. VIII.— No. i 3 
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and in which he finds the sphere for his activities, whether he 
live as a student or a poet or a man of action and affairs. In 
Plato's happy phrase, he owes to his city " the price of his 
nurture." That is the answer to all pure individualism, and 
it holds as good now as in the age of Plato. But, secondly, — 
and this is the answer that this age perhaps needs to ponder 
more than any other, — Every man counts ; the power of per- 
sonality, now as ever, remains inexhaustible, and no man can 
say that his action or inaction is indifferent to the community 
in which he lives. The argument of numbers happily tells 
both ways. If one is swallowed up in a million, let us remem- 
ber, on the other hand, what a tremendous human force a 
million means, if only every unit is alive with devotion and 
endeavor, if all are actual citizens, and not merely ciphers in 
a census. The field thus opened out to us is a vast one. I 
can only suggest a few lines of thought. 

i. The secret of citizenship to-day will be found in some- 
how appropriating for the new order of things the personal 
and concentrated enthusiasm of the old city-state. The city 
which is now a nation with all a nation's claims must be 
brought home to our minds and hearts. " This needs," you 
will say, " a great effort of imagination, and we English are 
not an imaginative people." But, on the other hand, we have 
an enormous advantage in the traditions and experience of 
English life. Day by day we see at work around and about 
us, in our parish or town or country-side, the activities of self- 
government. Reaching far back into the past are the records 
of service in local government which have made England the 
envy of foreign countries. Among the artisan class a similar 
sense of corporate unity and responsibility has been developed 
during the last fifty years in the trades-unions and co-opera- 
tive and friendly societies. Such self-governing institutions 
may help our imagination as they also train our abilities for 
the exercise of citizenship in the wider sphere. Other influ- 
ences have helped to heighten and deepen the sense of the 
solidarity of our state. The " social movement" has quickened 
the feeling of the inter-dependence of classes and of the claim 
of the state on its individual members, while historical works, 
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like Seeley's " Expansion of England" and Milner's " England 
in Egypt," and works of imagination like those of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mrs. Steele, are helping the English people 
to entertain the wider aspects of life which have opened up for 
us as an imperial nation. We are more conscious to-day than 
we have been before that for good and evil we are one people, 
and that no one of us can separate himself from the national 
destiny and reputation. 

2. If the first condition of citizenship is to realize the state, 
to know what it is, the second is equally essential, — to remem- 
ber that it rests upon character. The foundation of a sound 
polity is character, and by character, as Greek and Roman 
saw, will a state in the long run be judged, by character as 
exhibiting itself not only in the acts of this man and that, but 
in national transactions of all sorts. And for this character 
we have all to answer. Immediately, in our own acts ; indi- 
rectly, through our choice of men to rule us, and through the 
education we give to the sons and daughters of the nation, we 
are forming the character of the English people day by day. 

We can hardly deny that this is a critical moment in our 
history. Perhaps we never held a greater place in the world : 
probably we were never more fiercely and universally dis- 
trusted. There is a blessing on those of whom all men speak 
evil, but it behooves those who are in such case to see that 
they give no real cause of offence. You know that in our 
competition with foreign nations to-day in trade and manu- 
facture we need to take stock of our resources and strain 
every nerve to make them available, we have to maintain our 
old name for first-rate goods and honest dealing. So it is in 
our political relations with foreign powers, and, it may be 
added, in that personal intercourse with foreigners which tells 
for so much just because, I am glad to say, politics are not 
mechanical, but human : we need now more than ever to be 
careful what type of citizens we send into the world. Our 
institutions will be worth little if they do not produce a civic 
character which is finely tempered to just issues, which is 
gentle, if it may be, as well as honest, which has learnt not 
only the mastery over circumstance, but that secret of 
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humanity which comes from perfect self-control. And if we 
all need this counsel, none perhaps need it so much as those 
who go far afield to subdue the wild places of the earth, to 
carry on the struggle for order and humanity beyond the 
seas. The words of the Psalmist come into one's mind, " How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land ?" the pathetic 
cry of an exiled people for whom the note of triumph and 
even the glad songs of daily life and worship seem forever 
impossible. Is it too fanciful to find a wider application in 
these words as the tragic utterance of the spirit of man strug- 
gling with alien surroundings among an uncongenial people ? 
The citizen living at home among the institutions in which 
he has been born and bred, which are of the very fibre and 
texture of his being, finds it no hard thing to fulfil the duties 
of his position : for he breathes at every hour the atmosphere 
of his country's manners and his country's laws, and they 
naturally and insensibly mould his character and conduct. 
In his party or his church or his social circle he finds the 
moral support which helps to make him the man he is. But 
how many of us are there who, suddenly transplanted into 
new and untried surroundings, can keep fresh and untainted 
the character that at home lived wholesome and secure ? We 
English have shown a great power to thrive in all climates and 
to frame new organs of government in the countries we have 
conquered. The genius for self-government crosses the seas 
with us. But if it is to win us respect and honor, it must be 
united with a personal character which draws its inspiration 
from the nobler qualities of our race : with a spirit which finds 
in self-control, no less than in law and order, one of the essen- 
tial conditions of civic life, and which regards the ordinances 
and institutions of a colonial commonwealth not as mere 
means to the exploiting of a new country, but as the condi- 
tions of that civilized common life which distinguishes man 
from the non-political animals. 

3. " These," you will say, " are far-off matters ; what are 
our plain duties as citizens at home in England?" I can 
only repeat the two principles I have laid down. Realize the 
unity of the state, transcending all class differences, all sec- 
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tional and sectarian jealousies ; realize the personal responsi- 
bility of each citizen. If you hold these fast, particular duties 
will discover themselves as you go on your way. Happily, 
the varieties of public service are as diverse as men's gifts. 
One man Will feel a special interest in local government, 
another in imperial affairs ; but whether in the larger or the 
lesser field, let us be careful that we do not fail by the faults 
which history has proved to be fatal to civic organisms. The 
cities of Greece and of Mediaeval Italy failed because they 
put motives of personal pique and family honor above the 
interest of the city as a whole. The Empire of Rome col- 
lapsed because the machine of civil government afforded no 
inspiration of personal interest and devotion to its individual 
members to make of them a living and a moving power. All 
the old constitutions suffered from the fatal flaw of resting on 
a basis of slavery, more or less pronounced. The area of 
citizenship has in these days been extended to coincide with 
the entire people. The resources of the whole nation may 
now, if we so will it, enrich the civic life. But still, as always, 
the nation stands or falls by its individual members. Each 
man and woman among us has his own duty to the state, 
which only he or she can discover. There it is, and theirs is 
the responsibility to find it and perform it. It may be to 
guide the councils of the state, to control an army, or " to 
serve," as Sir Alfred Milner finely said the other day, " as a 
civilian soldier of the empire ;" it may be to inspire with new 
ideas, and to humanize by personal sympathy and devotion, 
the national institutions which surround us on every side, — 
poor law, prisons, hospitals, schools. But most of us are not 
made for the work of control or government. On the other 
hand, with all of us rests the duty of choosing the right men 
and women to serve us in such matters. We English are not 
generally given to affectation, but we are apt to affect a fine 
scorn for the obvious duties of citizenship as they fall to our 
lot. We despise our vote for the poor-law guardian, or even 
for Parliament, and we pay our rates and taxes with a rueful 
face, as though we had no share in the work which they do 
for the nation. If we are called on a jury, most of us, I fancy 
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think little of the chance it gives us of sharing in a historic 
institution, and of seeing from within and for ourselves the 
working of that great instrument of justice which is- the living 
embodiment of the English spirit of fair play. All such ser- 
vices are occasional ; the exercise of citizenship, we must feel, 
is not confined to election-day or the assizes. It pervades 
our life. Beneath all institutions which surround us is one on 
which our state rests, and with which its moral and political 
existence is forever bound up; I mean the family life, in 
which are born and reared those who go to make up this 
nation. Institutions ? Yes, they are a necessity of ordered 
life. Societies? Yes, they are the natural expression of 
men's craving for common life and action. But no society, 
no number of societies, can relieve you of your personal re- 
sponsibility as a citizen ; no institution can take the place of 
the true family life in moulding the thoughts and affections of 
men. In this sphere — in the family — thousands who can 
take no part in conspicuous civic duties find, and will find, a 
perpetual opportunity of proving their citizenship. For what 
service to the state can be higher than the bringing up of 
good citizens in gentle manners and a high ideal of civic 
service ? 

I have travelled over a wide field, and I have omitted many 
factors that are at work in civic life. I have not touched on 
what to many men and women have been and still are the 
strongest motives for the fulfilment of civic duty. I have not 
discussed what constraining and inspiring impulse may be 
given to the idea of citizenship by religion or philosophy, or 
both. I have left .them aside for the moment, and have 
asked you to look at the development of the idea of citizen- 
ship, and to consider whether, as it stands, it does not carry 
with it an appeal which no reflecting man can resist when he 
looks back upon the activities and efforts which have brought 
us to our present stage of political development. To most 
Englishmen, I fancy, who think at all, one of the most moving 
of all thoughts is the thought of those men of our own and 
other races who have made us what we are. To recognize 
our inheritance is the first step towards entering into it, by 
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appropriating the noblest ideas of the Old World and realizing 
them in the New. There are moments, indeed, when the very 
greatness of the problem of government appals us into inaction 
and despair. But when we look back to the past we have 
good grounds of hope. Let me give a familiar illustration. 
I have lately been staying in the valley of the Teviot, among 
the legends of the raiding and robbing clans which have made 
the Minstrelsy of the Border. The ballads tell of a society in 
which citizenship had no place, where the ties of person and 
family and clan were all in all. Yet the growth and develop- 
ment of national life have turned to good use the vigorous 
virtues of that wild heroic age. The spirit which once in- 
spired the rescue of Kinmont Willie from Carlisle Prison has 
survived in the sons of many a Border clan, to animate the 
courage of British regiments and to share in the great task 
of governing India and the Colonies. This is one instance 
among many of the way in which political ideas widen, and 
of the process by which personal and selfish motives may be 
ennobled by finding an ampler range and opportunity. If 
such things have been in the past, may we not trust that in 
the future our race will show an equal power of adjusting its 
human as well as its material resources to the new needs of 
the time ? But, that this end may be achieved, no condition 
is so essential as this, — that the life of all members of the 
community should have open to it some real opportunity of 
intelligently sharing in the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Healthy conditions of life for all classes, sound 
education in manners as well as in intelligence, a proper 
feeling of neighborliness among all sorts and conditions of 
men, as members of a nation and society which is organically 
one, — these are some of the conditions on which the possi- 
bilities of citizenship must depend. In all these directions 
there are many points where we fall short, — I need not 
enumerate them, — but in all alike there is not one of us who 
has not power in his measure to contribute to the common- 
wealth by the devotion of personal service and by the force 
of personal opinion and character and conduct. 

I am conscious that I have touched on many questions and 
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fully answered none. I know that such slight historical 
sketches as I have given are apt to be misleading. But if 
history is not to overwhelm us by the weight of its accumu- 
lated documents, we must at all costs try to take general 
views from time to time. All that I have attempted to do is 
to draw from the history of the past and from the circum- 
stances of the present age a few thoughts which may quicken 
our ideas of citizenship, and enlarge for us the horizon of civic 
duty, and give us some sense of the abiding value of per- 
sonality in building up the institutions and moulding the 
character of the nation in whose inheritance we have a part. 
" For a city is not walls, but men." 

P. E. Matheson. 
New College, Oxford. 



PROFESSOR JOWETT. 

The admirable Memoir of Professor Jowett by Mr. Abbott 
and Professor Lewes Campbell has done nearly all that can be 
done to give an idea of his character and his work to those 
who have had no personal relations with him. In particular, 
they have brought very vividly before the public the stren- 
uous continuity of effort by which he made himself one of 
the greatest of teachers and rendered his college the centre 
of the best intellectual life of Oxford. And this is, perhaps, 
the most important aspect of Jowett's work. His published 
writings, indeed, have had and still have great influence upon 
English thought. His work on the Epistles of Saint Paul 
was one of the first books in which the methods and re- 
sults of German theological criticism were made familiar to 
English readers ; and the essays on the character of Saint 
Paul, on the Atonement, on Casuistry, etc., were the first 
revelation of that vein of suggestive reflection which is char- 
acteristic of all Jowett's writing. His translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato, by the beauty and richness and appropri- 
ateness of the style, may be said to have made Plato an Eng- 
lish classic ; and the Introductions, apart from the illustration 



